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advocated a minimum wage, and Whitbread brought in a Bill
for that purpose in Parliament, but was defeated by the opposi-
tion of Pitt. The plan actually accepted, not universally, but
throughout the greater part of England, was the system of sup-
plementing a man's wages out of the poor rate, if they seemed
insufficient to afford a bare living to himself and his family. A
number of Berkshire magistrates assembled at Speenhamland
(where the system was first introduced) estimated that a man
needed three gallon loaves a week, while a woman or a child
needed one and a half. If his wages were insufficient to purchase
this amount of bread, they were to be supplemented from the
poor rate to the necessary extent, which would, of course, fluc-
tuate with the price of bread.
The relevant words of the original resolution are:
When the gallon loaf of second flour, weighing 8 Ibs. n oz.,
shall cost one shilling, then every poor and industrious man
shall have for his own support 35. weekly, either produced by
his own or his family's labour or an allowance from the poor
rates, and for the support of his wife and every other of his
family is. 6d. When the gallon loaf shall cost is. 4d., then every
poor and industrious man shall have 4s. weekly for his own,
and is. lod. for the support of every other of his family. And
so in proportion as the price of bread rises or falls (that is to say),
3d. to the man and id. to every other of the family, on every
penny which the loaf rises above a shilling.1
This system, with unimportant alterations, persisted until the
reformed Parliament passed the new Poor Law in 1834. Whether
the new Poor Law was any better than the old is a matter as to
which debate is still possible; but as to the badness of the old
system no debate is possible.
The natural result of the Speenhamland system was that
employers paid low wages in order that part of the expense of the
labour employed by them should be borne by the Poor Rate. In
large numbers of rural parishes, most of the wage-earning popu-
lation were paupers. There was a great development of a system,
which already existed in 1795, by which labourers were wholly
paid by the parish authorities, and were by them hired out to
anyone who had work to be done; such labourers were called
'roundsmen* because they went the rounds of the parish.
1 Quoted from Hammond, Village Labourer > 4th ed.a p. 139.